Introduction 

The book at hand is specifically concerned, say its authors, to address the question of the divinity of the 
messiah. 'Our study shows that the issue is a good deal more complicated than [usually understood]. 
The idea of the divinity of the messiah has its roots in the royal ideology of ancient Judah, which in 
turn was influenced by the Egyptian mythology of kingship' (p. xi). It really is an important question, 
and one addressed by Tom Thompson and more recently (in a book that should have been out several 
years ago but is still lingering on some editorial desk) Mogens Miiller . 

The present book consists of 4 chapters by John Collins (the first 4) and 4 by Adela Collins (the last 4). 

Chapter 1- The King as Son of God 

Here Collins examines the concept of the 'son of God' in Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Canaanite, and 
Judean literature (specifically several of the Psalms). Collins exhibits his usual insightfulness and 
mastery of the materials here and especially noteworthy are his concluding remarks concerning the 
preservation of the royal psalms (since they seem at odds with the normal biblical rejection of the 
equation of the king as divine). 

Chapter 2- The Kingship in Deuteronomistic and Prophetic Literature 

After a fine examination of 'son of God' texts in said literatures, Collins observes 'Messianism proper, 
in the sense of the hope for restoration of kingship, may have developed even before the downfall of 
the Judean monarchy, but the history is obscure because of the difficulties of dating' (p. 43). This may 
stretch the evidence a bit- especially if that evidence cannot with confidence be dated before the Exile. 
But it is a very intriguing idea. Collins himself seems to withdraw a bit from it when he later observes 
'It is only in the Hasmonean period and later that we find substantial evidence for a resurgance of 
messianic expectation, in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Psalms of Solomon' (p. 46). Perhaps those 
'Deuteronomistic' and prophetic texts which Collins dates to the pre-exilic period and which maintain 
some sort of messianic expectation do so precisely because they stem from the Hasmonean period after 
all. 

Chapter Three- Messiah and Son of God in the Hellenistic Period 

Collins begins with an explication of the general 'Hellenistic Ruler Cult' before he launches into his 
subj ect proper. He is particularly interested in how the translators of the LXX treated their Hebrew 
Vorlage and transmitted various messianic expectations through their translation. Psalms and Isaiah are 
treated quite specifically in this regard. But the Dead Sea Scrolls too receive meticulous examination, 
as one would expect. 

Chapter Four- Messiah and Son of Man 

Collins spends the bulk of his time here discussing the 'Son of Man Concept'. ' . . . Few modern 
scholars subscribe to the view that the 'one like a son of man' [in Daniel] was originally meant to be 
identified with the messiah. The absence of any clear reference to a royal messiah in the remainder of 
Daniel would appear to be decisive in that regard' (p. 79). It is precisely at this point that Muller's 
work would have been extremely useful to Collins. And another reason to regret that it has not yet 
appeared. 

Collins' argument is excellent. Until, that is, during his examination of the Similitudes of Enoch, he 
writes 'It is hardly conceivable . . . that a Christian author would have written about a figure called 'Son 
of Man' without identifying him explicitly as Jesus' (p. 87). This is, of course, to overlook the Gospel 
of Mark (a clearly Christian text) which never explicity identifies 'The Son of Man' with Jesus. 
Indeed, when the phrase is used, Jesus uses it in the third person, never of himself, and always, it would 
seem, in reference to a figure yet to come. So not only is it 'conceivable', it is observable. See Mark 



13:26. 

Collins is absolutely correct, though, when he closes by suggesting 'There was evidently no orthodoxy, 
and only limited consistency, in the ways in which the messiah might be imagined' (p. 100). That 
certainly is what the evidence shows. 

The final four chapters turn to an examination of the concept of the divinity of the messiah in Paul and 
the Gospels as well as Revelation. 

Chapter Five- Jesus as Messiah and Son of God in the Letters of Paul 

Collins begins with the earliest of Paul's letters (1 Thessalonians) and makes her way through the 
authentic pauline epistles chronologically in her examination of the topic at hand. She, I think 
correctly, notes that by the time Paul and the early Church came along, the title ■xpicToq was a 
messianic term and that 'Psalm 2 and other biblical texts were being read messianically' (p. 102). 

Aside from Paul's letters, Collins investigates as well the Synoptic source Q and its relation to those 
pauline letters. 'Paul employed the idea of Jesus as the Son of God because 'the Son of Man is 
translation Greek, based on a Semitic idiom, and would not have been immediately intelligible to his 
Gentile audience' (p. 104) which suggests, doesn't it, that Paul (and Q?) definitely equated 'son of man' 
with 'son of God'. Further, in her discussion of Galatians, Collins says 'Son of God is equivalent to 
messiah' (p. 106). 

Collins moves on to treat the Corinthian correspondence, Philippians, and finally Romans. After all of 
which she concludes ' . . . The use of the epithet Christ in the letters of Paul is evidence that the 
messiahship of Jesus was a well established tradition before Paul joined the movement' (p. 122). 

Accordingly, by the time Paul became a Christian, Jesus was already viewed as Divine. This is where 
the evidence leads Collins. It leads me to observe then that Paul did not invent 'Christianity', he 
adopted it (contra Luedemann). It further leads to the inevitable conclusion that Jesus was divinized far 
earlier than most scholars would seem to be willing to admit. 

Chapter Six- Jesus as Messiah and Son of God in the Synoptic Gospels 

The chapter, in the words of Collins, ' . . . begins with the question whether these Gospels present Jesus 
as preexistent and concludes with a reassessment of the question of the preexistence of the messiah in 
Paul's letters in light of certain Synoptic traditions' (p. 123). Unsurprisingly, then, Collins follows that 
path in what follows. 

First, she dismantles Gathercole's case for preexistence. She then addresses the gospel of Mark and 
observes 'The passion narrative of Mark is full of ironic affirmations of the kingship of Jesus' (p. 
132). Matthew's next and he basically follows Mark's lead in perceiving in Jesus the Son of God so 
declared at the resurrection. 

[The first and only typographical error in the book so far occurs in this section, on page 142, where, in 
discussing the Matthean passion narrative Collins writes '... Mark portrayed Jesus as speakly openly ...' 
Clearly this should be 'speaking']. 

Then, of course, Collins examines the Lucan material. 'Luke, like Mark, combined prophetic and 
royal traits in his portrait of Jesus as the messiah' (p. 146). The most interesting section of the 
chapter, in my estimation, is the final bit which discusses the relationship of Paul to the Synoptics. 
'Paul shares with the Synoptics an emphasis on the exaltation of Jesus to his messianic office at the 
time of his resurrection' (p. 148). But, 'Paul may . . . have conceived of Jesus ... as the preexistent 
messiah, in terms of preexistent and personified divine wisdom' (p. 148). This nicely captures, doesn't 
it, the ambiguity of Paul's thought. It's nearly impossible to pin Paul down on this issue. Collins has 



done a tremendous job of demonstrating just that point. 

Chapter Seven- Jesus as Son of Man 

In this chapter Colhns surveys the use of the phrase 'son of man' in the synoptic Gospels. She adopts 
Bultmann's threefold distinction which divides the 'son of man' sayings into these categories: 1) as 
coming; 2) as suffering death and rising again; and 3) as now at work (p. 149). She examines the 
evidence found in Mark, Matthew and Luke and observes 'There are two main theories about the origin 
of all these sayings. One is that the oldest Son of Man sayings are the ones that allude to Daniel 7 and 
that the other types derive from these. The second is that all the Son of Man sayings derive from the 
use by Jesus of a Semitic idiom in which 'son of man' means 'a man' or 'man' in general' (p. 156). 

The bulk of the chapter is devoted to a survey of the scholars who promote each of these viewpoints. 
Collins eventually concludes that 'Jesus saw himself as an eschatological prophet . . . [and that ] he 
understood the book of Daniel to refer to his own time and to the near future' (p. 173). 

How, then, did Jesus come to be worshiped? 'The understanding of Jesus that emerged after his 
resurrection involved his kingship over Israel and over the entire world. Given the practices of the 
imperial cults, it is not surprising that Jesus was viewed as a god and that worship of him became an 
alternative to the worship of the emperor' (p. 174). 

Chapter Eight- Messiah, Son of God, and Son of Man in the Gospel and Revelation of John 

The Gospel of John is clearly the one Gospel of which we can say with the most certainty that Jesus 
was portrayed as divine. Collins affirms this fact, with only slight hesitation. For instance, she writes 
"... the prologue of John implies that he was a preexistent figure who became incarnate' (p. 178). 
'Implies' implies uncertainty. Nonetheless, 'As is the case in Mark, the identity of Jesus as 'messiah' 
appears to be equivalent to his identity as Son of Man in the Gospel of John...' (p. 183). So, according 
to Collins, 'The author of John was heir to the Synoptic Son of Man tradition or to similar traditions. 
Yet the presentation of Jesus as Son of Man is distinctly Johannine' (p. 187). 

Collins' argument in her discussion of the book of Revelation, though, in contrast to the rest of the 
book, is quite weak. She spends a great deal of time, I think without the results she's aiming at, 
attempting to persuade the reader that in Revelation Jesus is portrayed as 'the principle angel'. As she 
has it, 'The author of the work used some traditions about angels in order to portray Christ as a messiah 
of the heavenly type. The idea of a heavenly messiah, however, is compatible with the notion that he is 
also the principle angel' (p. 193). Following this rather unusual suggestion, Collins examines various 
Greek exemplars of Daniel 7 to bolster her case that the son of man was seen, at least among some, as 
an angel. Indeed, her examination of the Danielle LXX is so clever as to be overly-so. Her lines of 
evidence are, I and of themselves, interesting. But when combined they remain unconvincing. 

The volume concludes with a summary of results. 

One of the best things about this volume is that - unlike too many volumes these days - it refuses to 
simply transliterate Hebrew and Greek texts. The reader has them as they were written and not just in 
English letters. The other grand thing about this volume is that it assembles a fantastic amount of 
material and deposits it in the hands of the reader in a virtually (and I say virtually in the sense of 
nearly completely) unassailable case. Only Collins' handling of Revelation and her supposition 
concerning Christ as angelic figure mars an otherwise undermines what is otherwise a perfect case for 
Collins and Collins' position. 



This book is must reading for those interested in the biblical evidence for the development of 
Christology. 



